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Selections from Epistles of London Y. Meeting. 
(Continued from page 242.) 
1746.—Dearly Beloved Friends and Brethren: 

We salute you in brotherly love, and under 
a renewed sense of the merciful dealings of the 
Lord our God, in continuing to us the visita- 
tions of his Holy Spirit, and in graciously fa- 
voring this our annual assembly with the enjoy- 
ment of his presence, to the enlarging our hearts 
in fervent affection one towards another, and 
raising earnest desires for the preservation of 
the whole flock and family of God, in that holy 
state of reverence, humility and contrition of 
soul befure Him, wherein we may experience 
the consolations of the Lord, who hath prom- 
ised to “dwell with him that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the 
humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 
ones.” (Isaiah lvii: 15.) Let therefore “ the 
lofty looks of man be humbled, and his haughti- 
ness bowed down,” that the Lord alone, and 
his power, may “ be exalted.” 

And, dear Friends, as every one of us shall 
come to live in an holy subjection to the spirit 
of truth in himself, he will clearly diseern the 
weight and necessity of abiding faithful to its 
discoveries in every branch of our Christian 
testimony. It will instruct us to form a right 
judgment respecting ourselves, and show us 
what our life is, “even a vapor, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth.” (James 
iv: 15.) It will teach us the knowledge of the 
world and its uncertainty; it will wean us from 
all dependence on earthly things, to place our 
affections on things that are above; it will with- 
draw us from the inordinate love of temporal 
enjovyments, to the earnest expectation of eter- 
nal felicity; from that which perisheth with 
the using, to the reward of the righteous, the 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. The great 
deception of mankind is, that they look for hap- 
piness where it is not, are insnared by the love 
of the world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
which “while some have coveted after, they 
have erred from the faith,” have abused what 
they should have made good use of, and hurt 
themselves with the means given for the help 
of others; the love of money shutting up their 
hearts from the exercise of charity, in propor- 
tion to the substance bestowed on them. Where- 
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fore we admonish those, whom God hath blessed 
with outward riches, not to trust therein, but 
to be mindful of the precept of the apostle, “ to 
do good, and to communicate, forget not, for 
with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” (Heb. 
xiii: 16.) 

And, dear Friends, it is a matter of grief to 
the faithful among us, to observe a visible de- 
clension in too many, from that fervor, love and 
zeal, which our ancient Friends were endued 
with, for the honor of God and the promotion 
of his Truth. Too many are departing from 
that plain aud self-denying life of Jesus, our 
holy head, in which they were found. Alas! 


how is that pious devotion and reverence of 


soul, that brokenness and contrition of spirit, 
conspicuous in their religious assemblies, abated ; 
and how careless and indifferent do too many 
now-a-days appear, in that most important con- 
cern of worshipping the Lord of life and glory in 
an awful silence, and with earnest breathings 
for the renewings of his living power and pres- 
ence. Oh! that all might be stirred up to fol- 
low the steps of our worthy elders, in an holy 
contempt of this world, and in that Christian 
courage and patience, which supported them 
under the reproaches of men, and the opposi- 
tion they met with from the spirit of the world. 
Oh! that we might walk after their example, 
preferring the love of Truth to the love of earthly 
things, and the honor of God to the honor of 
man. 

We also beseech you, dear Friends, who are 
young in years, early to submit to the operation 
of the Holy Spirit in your own hearts; consid- 
ering yourselves as always in the presence of 
the Lord, who sees and knows all your thoughts, 
words and actions. Let his holy fear preside 
in your hearts, which can enable you to “ flee 
youthful lusts, which war against the soul;” 
and can transform you, by the renewing your 
minds into the likeness of Christ Jesus, “ that 
ye may prove what the good, acceptable and 
perfect will of God is.” Obedience to the right- 
eous law of God, written in the heart of man, 


Note.—It is no new thing for the fairest fields of 
the Lord’s vineyard, as were Eden and Jerusalem, to be- 
come in measure despoiled or laid waste, through the 
temptations of the unwearied and cruel foe to man. 

There is a hardness, an indifference, and a too gen- 
eral lukewarmness about the Quakerism of the pres- 
ent day, that lamentably distinguishes it from that 
our early Friends preached and lived. Oh for more 
of the “fervor, love and zeal,” of “that pious devo- 
tion and reverence of soul,” so conspicuous in the first 
Friends! 

The younger members in those early days, through 
a whole-hearted surrender to the cleansing baptism 
of Christ, or the leavening transforming power of the 
grace of God, became anointed and qualified to earn- 
estly contend for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
and effectually to turn the battle to the gate in a day 
when as now there were many adversaries. Thus it 
is recorded that, with many other young persons 
among Friends, zealous for the Truth, the Society in 
divers of the counties in England “ was first raised 


and became very numerous, chiefly through the in- 
strumentality of James Parnell, William Caton and 
George Whitehead, before either of them had attained 
the age of twenty years.” 
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is the way to true and lasting peace. Our 
earnest desire is, that the youth of this genera- 
tion may be raised up to supply the place of 
those who are gone to rest; that the work of 
the Lord may be carried on, and we may be 
continued a people to his praise, and qualified 
earnest!y to “contend for the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints.” 

1747.—By the accounts brought in from the 
several Quarterly Meetings of Friends in Eng- 
land, as also by epistles received from Wales, 
North-Britain, Ireland, Holland, New England, 
Maryland, Long Island, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, Barbadoes, Virginia and Tortola, we 
have comfortable relations of the prosperity of 
Truth, and that love and unity is preserved in 
the churches; that there is, in some places, an 
addition to the church by convincement; and 
that many there are, who being rightly con- 
cerned to keep to the Divine principle of light 
and life in themselves, have come to experience 
a growth and establishment therein. By fol- 
lowing the Jeadings of this heavenly principle 
of Divine grace, our worthy ancients were 
brought to an inward fellowship and holy com- 
munion in the one Lord, one faith, and one 
baptism, by which they became sensible not 
only of their own inward state, but had also a 
sympathy and concern raised in them for the 
welfare of others, watching over one another 
for good, and in Christian freedom and plain- 
ness of speech exhorting the remiss, reproving 
offenders, encouraging the weak, and bringing 
forward the hindmost of the flock ; which broth- 
erly concern conduced to the gathering of many, 
and to their strength and confirmation in the 
blessed Truth. A practice, which we fear, is 
too much neglected, though worthy of our imi- 
tation, and which we earnestly recommend to all 
who have the Truth at heart. 

And, dear Friends, we find it our concern at 
this time to remind you, that as the original 
purpose and design of these our annual assem- 
blies, as also of our Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings, was the exercise of a prudent and 
Christian care and oversight of the churches in 
general, that peace and good order might be 
maintained, and that all of us might adorn our 
profession of godliness with good works; it be- 
hooveth us in all such our assemblies, to have 
our minds seasoned with a sense of the weight 
of the work we are engaged in, and to exert 
ourselves with an holy zeal for the cause of 
God, and the promotion of his Truth; carefully 
watching against an exalted spirit, which would 
strive for mastery and dominion; laboring in 
love and meekness of wisdom to be helpful one 
unto another, that “nothing may be done 
through strife, or vain glory; but in lowliness 
of mind let each esteem other better than them- 
selves.” (Phil. ii: 3.) 

We also think it proper to renew our former 
exhortations, and again to excite you to a dili- 
gent attending of meeting for Divine worship, 
both on First-days and other days of the week ; 
and that you be careful to observe the hour ap- 
pointed for meeting; and, when met, to wait 
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in awful silence for the manifestations of the 
Divine life; guarding against adull and heavy 
disposition, and laboring to bring your thoughts 
into a quiet subjection to the Spirit of Christ; 
not having your eye to man, but fixing your 
expectation on the Lord alone, who is a rich 
1ewarder of those who diligently seek Him. 
We also tenderly remind you of that Chris- 
tian simplicity and self-denial which our ancient 
Friends were in the practice of. Their plain- 
ness of speech and apparel was remarkable; 
and the scorn and derision they patiently under- 
went on those accounts, did demonstrate that 
their practice therein proceeded not from an 
affectation of singularity, but was purely con- 
scientious. But, alas! how are many degen- 
erated in these respects! and, by a mean com- 
pliance with the customs and fashions of this 
present evil world, under the mistaken notion 
of rendering themselves agreeable to others, 
are indeed become contemptible even in the 
eyes of those they seek to please; the more 
thinking part of whom have observed, that a 
departure from the primitive plainness of our 
predecessors frequently opens a door to the prac- 
tice of such pleasures, follies, and corruptions 
of the times as they were redeemed from, and 
conscientiously forsook, it being a just remark, 
that a revolting from the form of godliness is 
often attended with the loss of the power of it. 

And, dear Friends, notwithstanding the re- 
peated and earnest advices of this meeting, in 
respect to the education of our children, we 
again see cause to remind you of this important 
and necessary duty. For although virtue passes 
not by lineal succession, or piety by inheritance, 
yet we trust that the Almighty will have an 
especial and gracious regard to the sincere en- 
dervors of those parents, who have an early 
and constant care and concern for the welfare 
of their offspring, earnestly laboring to instruct 
them in the fear of the Lord, and in an hum- 
ble waiting for, and feeling after, those secret 
and tender visitations of Divine love, which 
the Lord has graciously afforded for the help 
and instruction of all. Be ye therefore stirred 
up to a faithful discharge of your duty, being 
examples to them in meetings, in your families, 
and in your employments, of a diligent, humble 
watchfulness, and steady regard to the guidance 
of that holy principle in yourselves, which you 
are recommending unto them. Add to this 
the frequent reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
and such other books as tend to inculcate the 
precepts of a pious and virtuous life on their 
tender minds; which may be an effectual pre- 
servative against the infection of such writings 
as have a contrary tendency. So shall your 
endeavors be attended with a reasonable hope 
of success, and the continuance of the blessing 
of the Most High rest on you and your posterity. 
“Train up,” saith Solomon, “a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.” (Prov. xxii: 6.) 

Finally, dear brethren, “Be clothed with 
humility ; for God resisteth the proud, and giv- 
eth grave unto the humble. Humble yourselves 
therefore under the mighty hand of God, that 
He may exalt you in due time.” (1 Pet. v: 5.) 
Always remembering, that the fear of the Lord 
is a fountain of life, to depart from the snares 
of death.” And that “in the fear of the Lord 
is strong confidence, and his children shall 
have a place of refuge.” 

We salute you in the fellowship of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. To Him be glory 
now and forever. Amen. 

(To be eontinued.) 






















Why the Society of Friends do not Call the 
Bible the Word of God. 


In turning over the leaves of a little book, 
entitled “ Extracts from my Note-Book,” by 
the late Josiah Forster, 1 came upon the fol- 
lowing passage, which is, I think, worth trans- 
scribing: 












































I much prefer the practice of Friends in dis- 
using the term “ The Word of God” as applied 
to the Scriptures— 

1. Because we have Scripture authority for 
using the term Holy Scripture, and none for 
the other term, as applied to the Old and New 
Testament in a collected volume. 

2. The term is in the Bible used in a limited 
and not a general sense, as applied to certain 
messages, declarations and prophecies; and also 
as describing the doctrine of the Gospel preached, 
for example the parable of the Sower. 

3. Because the term is solemnly applied to 
our Saviour by the Apostle John. 

4. Because I think it is in danger of lead- 
ing to a familiar, irreverent use of the sacred 
name, and I think I have witnessed this to be 
the case. 

5. Because I believe the familiar use of it 
tends to lead the mind from a deep sense of the 
power and influence of the Holy Spirit, which, 
as its Divine authority is felt after and sub- 
mitted to, would bless the truths of Scripture 
to the individual wants of man, and by this 
application of them make him a more substan- 
tial, practical, experimental Christian. 

I am afraid that some of our present genera- 
tion of ministers are gradually abandoning the 
habit of reserve on this point which was prac 
tised by our forefathers. I frequently hear 
from the gallery the Bible spoken of as the 
Word of God, andI feel instinctively how many 
young and enquiring minds will be stumbled 
by that erroneous phrase, which compels him 
who uses it (with any right understanding of 
its import) to claim the character of exact sci- 
entific truth for every statement that is found 
between the covers of the Bible. In this, as in 
some other things, we are relinquishing the fort 
entrusted to our defence by our great Captain, 
just at the time when, by holding it, we might 
have signally served the Christian Church.— 
Thos. Hodgkin in the British Friend. 










































































































































































































































































For “THE FRIEND.’ 

We have been much interested in “ Extracts 
from the Epistles of London Yearly Meeting,” 
as given in late numbers of Tor FRienp; 
showing as they do the deep religious interest 
the heads of that body then felt, and exhibited 
in these, not only for the preservation of their 
members as a living spiritual people, but also 
for the maintenance of all the peculiar testi- 
monies given us as a people to bear before the 
word. Their strong solicitude for the rising 
generation, that they might not be carried back 
into Babylonian servitude to forms, fashions 
and ceremonies, language and latitude of the 
world without, is expressed in unequivocal 
language, and in the “simplicity which is in 
Christ ;” yet in the fulness of Gospel care and 
concern. How sorrowful that these peculiarities 
of our profession—the hedge that was about us 
should have been partially broken down. Well 
do we remember when the ardor of our “first 
love” for the “ Gospel of the grace of God,” led 
us to adopt all the peculiarities of the Society 
as obligatory upon us; and what tenderness it 
wrought in us ; how we loved the brethren ; yea, 
loved all men for Jesus’ sake. We then felt it 
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in our heart to say as the Apostle Paul, “this 
is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to eave 
sinners, of whom I am chief.” 
pointed for worship was by us esteemed a da 

of especial favor; as being permitted to wait 
upon Him for the renewal of spiritual strength, 
In those days I stood much aloof from reading 
Friends journals, lest I should become a mere 
copyist ; believing, if led by the same spirit as 
they, it would enlighten my mind to the neces. 
sity of bearing like testimonies, 
time in my life, and within a few weeks past, 
Clarkson’s “Portraiture of Quakerism” has 
been read, much to our satisfaction, and a be- 
lief it might have added strength and encour- 
agement to manifested duties if it had been 
perused at an earlier day. Though not a mem- 
ber of the Society, he makes a very clear and 
concise showing of the groundwork for the pecu- 
liarities of the Quaker faith. 
tion to Vol. 1st, published in New York, 1806, 
he says, “ From the year 1787, when I began 
to devote my labors to the abolition of the 
slave trade, I was thrown frequently into the 
compauy of the people called Quakers. 
people had been then long unanimous upon 
this subject,” &c., and he certainly gathered a 
clear conception of their testimonies, and sets 
forth their tenets in a remarkably plain and 
unprejudiced manner. To the young and rising 
generation, and all those who lightly esteem 
the testimonies of the Society, we would cor- 
dially recommend the perusal of this work. 


The day ap- 
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In his Introdue- 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


A Vacation Among the Cliff-Ruins. 


(Concluded from page 245.) 

When skirting some of the cafion sides, the 
explorer is often happy to use the steps carved 
in the solid rock by a prehistoric race. Fre- 
quently just in the right places are cut out fin- 
ger-grasps, wherewith to lift one’s self up the 
smooth walls of stone. Near all the houses are 
observed holes worn in the stones where the 
people had sharpened their knives and axes. 
I have also seen cut in adjacent rocks, drawings 
of turkey tracks, or of a human hand and foot. 
All around it is desolate and still; even the 
superstitious Indians refuse to go near the an- 
cient structures which they believe are given 
over to the spirits of the evil one. 

The houses vary greatly in size, some being 
very small, and others extending several hun- 
dred feet in length. The walls are often thirty 
or forty feet high. Windows or doors afford 
light and access to nearly all the rooms. It 
almost seems uncanny to see human workman- 
ship in such wild and strange surroundings. 

The walls are about twelve to fifteen inches 
thick. The stone-work resembles the masonry 
of the old farm houses in the Eastern States, 
being fairly well cut and squared. In places 
where the mortar is much exposed, little stones 
are set in it in rows, having evidently been 
pressed in before the mortar dried. This effort 
at ornamentation is not unpleasing. The mortar 
often shows the marks of small finger-tips, which 
indicates that in construction, women’s hands 
had been used instead of trowels. 

The doors and windows are about fifieen by 
thirty inches in size. The door-sills and win- 
dow-sills are made of flat, smooth stones; and 
large, thin stones were used to close these aper- 
tures with. The interiors of some of the apart 





ments are roughly plastered. Most of the rooms 
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are about teu by ten feet. Some of the larger 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
WHILE WE MAY. 


The hands are such dear hands ; 
They are so full; they turn at our demands 
So «fien ; they reach out, 
With trifles scarcely thought about, 
So many times; they do 
So many things for me, for you— 
If their fond wills mistake 
We may well bend, not break. 


































They are such fond, frail lips 
That speak to us, Pray if love strips 
Them of discretion many times, 
Or if they speak too slow, or quick, such crimes 
We may pass by; for we may see 
Days not far off, when those small words may be 
Held not as slow, or quick, or out of place, but dear, 
Because the lips are no more here. 


They are such dear, familiar feet that go 
Along the path with ours—feet fast or slow, 
And trying to keep pace, if they mistake 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 
Upon our breast, or bruise some seed 

Or crush poor hope until it bleed, 


We may be mute, 
Not turning quickly to impute 
Grave fault; for they and we 
Have such a little way to go—can be 
Together such a little while along the way, 
We will be patient while we may. 
So many little faults we find, 
We see them ; for not blind 
Is love. We see them; but if you and I 
Perhaps remember them some by and bye, 
They will not be 
Faults then—grave faults—to you and me, 
But just odd ways—mistakes or even less— 
Remembrances to bless. 
Days change so many things—yes, hours, 
We see so differently in suns and showers. 
Mistaken words to-night 
May be so cherished by to-morrow’s light. 
We muy be patient; for we know 
There’s such a little way to go. 


— ee 
SELECTED. 


THE RAINBOW. 


“ The evening was glorious, and light through the trees 

Played the sunshine and raindrops, the birds and the 
breeze ; 

The landscape outstretching, in loveliness lay 

On the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 


For the Queen cf the Spring as she passed down the 
vale, 

Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale: 

And the smile of her promise gave joy to the hours, 

And rank in her footsteps sprang herbage and flowers. 


The skies, like a banner in sunset unrolled, 

O’er the west threw the splendor of azure and gold; 
But one cloud at a distance, rose dense and increased, 
Till its margin of black touched the Zenith and east. 


We gazed on the scenes while around us they glowed, 
When a vision of beauty appeared on the cloud : 
’Twas not like the sun, as at midday we view, 


Nor the moon that rolls nightly through starlight and 
blue. 


Like a spirit it came on the van of the storm ; 

And the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful form: 
For it looked not severe like an angel of wrath, 
And a garment of brightness illumin’d its path. 


In the hues of its granduer sublimely it stood 

O’er the river, the village, the field and the wood ; 
And the river, fields, village and woodlands grew bright 
As conscious they felt and afforded delight. 








’Twas the bow of Omnipotence, bent in his hand 
Whose grasp at Creation the universe spanned : 

’Twas the presence of God, in asymbol sublime: 
His vow from the flood to the exit of Time. 



































Not dreadful, as when in the whirlwind He pleads, 
When storms are his chariot and lightning his steeds: 
The black clouds of vengeance his banner unfurled, 
And thunder, his voice to a guilt-stricken world. 
































In the breath of his presence when thousands expire, 
And seas boil with fury and rocks burn with fire: 
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And the sword and the plague spot with death strew 
the plain, 
And vultures and wolves are the graves of the slain. 


Not such was that rainbow, that beautiful one! 
Whose arch was refraction, its key-stone the sun : 
A pavilion it seemed which the Deity graced, 
And Justice and Mercy met there and embraced. 


Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 

Like love o’er a death couch, or hope o’er the tomb : 

Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired, 

As though love had just vanished and hope had ex- 
pired. 


I gazed not alone, on that source of my song; 

To all who beheld it these verses belong ; 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord. 

Each full heart expanded, grew warm and adored. 


Like a visit, the converse of friends, and a day, 
That bow from my sight passed forever away ; 
Like that visit, that converse, that day on my heart, 
That bow from remembrance can never depart. 













’Tis a picture in memory distinctly detined 

With the strong and unperishing colors of mind: 
A part cf my being, beyond my control, 

Beheld on that cloud, and transcribed on my soul.” 


Near SHEFFIELD, England, 1820. 





Round About Rocouncey. 
XV. 

The drifting snow-storm of last week, and 
that other storm of the days immediately fol- 
lowing, when the high winds from the north- 
west drove the dry snow down the hillsides and 
across the fields after the manner of a sand- 
storm of the desert, brought with them an ex- 
perience quite new in our country life. Heavy 
drifts are seen along the leeward side of hedge- 
rows and fences, while the roads that are sunken 
below the level of their bordering field-lands 
are either deeply laid with the snowy mass, or 
the latter lies in irregular rifts or heavy de- 
























































the road and correspondingly scooped out on 
the other. Evidently neither sleigh nor wheeled 
vehicle could be run there-along without lia- 
bility of being overturned at any moment. 

Our narrow, east-side road, a much depressed, 
laue-like thoroughfare, is bank full and over- 
flowing with the accumulated snow, while the 
entrance from that road to the lane itself, where 
low pickets surmount a low stone wall on the 
right and left, is effectually closed by a con- 
tinuation of the compact mass, five feet in depth. 
Along the lane to the house, there being no 
near fence on the north or orchard side to ar- 
rest the sweep of the driven snow, the way is 
fairly unimpeded. 

We have now come to not only thoroughly 
appreciate the landscape transformation scenes 
of Whittier’s “Snow Bound,” and to realize the 
physical comfort of the open wood fire in the 
hall within—a needed heat-source accessory to 


trances and assaults of an outside temperature 
hovering about zero— but we have likewise 


learnt to sympathetically appreciate the latter 
section of that same “ Winter Idyl” that tells 


how the teamsters come “ to break the drifted 
highways out,’ and, later, “the floundering 
carrier,” bringing news and letters a week be- 
lated, whereby 
“The chill embargo of the snow 

Was melted in the genial glow ; 

Wide swung again our ice-locked door, 

And all the world was ours once more.” 

Nevertheless, while I write, four days follow- 

ing the snow-fall and the first drifting of the 
snow, the “embargo” that shuts us out from 
“all the world” remains still unremoved. No 
vehicles pass along the blockaded roads, no 
































posits, often steep and high along one side of 





















the furnace, in withstanding the searching en- 












person do we see from the vantage ground of 
our quite elevated outlook, crossing the fieldg 
or floundering through the drifted highways, 
save only the form of my farmer William, who 
twice a day, pursuing an unwontedly devioug 
track along a wind-swept and partly snow. 
cleared hillside on the left of the ascending 
road, reaches the post-office at its top. He has 
thus carried repeatedly the family mail that ig 
intended to be outward bound, but brings back 
none in return—only the news that no mail- 
carrier destined for the larger post-office and 
the railway station, three miles distant, has yet 
appeared. 

Yesterday, the First-day of the week, has 
come.and gone, and for the first time perhaps 
in our country side experience of several win- 
ters, the snow has proven such a barrier to loco- 
motion as to prevent our reaching the meeting. 
house—at least in the ordinary manner. The 
roof of the building, it is true, is discernible 
beyond the crest of my neighbor’s sloping pas- 
ture field on the north, and, in a bee-line the 
place is little more than half a mile away, yet 
the labor of reaching it afoot would have been 
considerable. But one member of the family 
would have been equal to its accomplishment, 
and he would probably have found no others 
there even though the goal had been attained. 
Regardful therefore of the promise, “ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
there I am in the midst of them,” the family 
assembled in the quiet, in the home hall, at the 
usual hour of the religious meeting. 

It is well at times when tempests rage with- 
out, or when great heat or excessive cold pre- 
vail, that those of us whose lot may not usually 
expose us to much discomfort on these accounts, 
should remember the less favorably circum- 
stanced conditions of so many of our fellow- 
beings. Such thoughtful considerations ought 
to be early impressed upon the minds of the 
young, that they be not wanting in apprecia- 
tion of many of their creature comforts, con- 
sidering the toil, the exposure, and sometimes 
the peril which may have been involved in the 
procurement of things which they eat, or with 
which they may be clad, or of which common 
use may be made in the household economy. 
Likewise that they regard the privation or dis 
tress, by reason of famine, or fire, or flood, or 
other calamities of nature that are frequently 
the portion of thousands in widely separated 
localities of the earth. 

It was wisely said by Woolman: “ It is good for 
those who live in fulness to cultivate tenderness 
of heart, and to improve every opportunity of 
being acquainted with the hardships and fa- 
tigues of those who labor for their living, and 
thus to think seriously with themselves, AmI 
influenced by true charity in fixing all my de 
mands? Have I no desire to support myself in 
expensive customs, because my acquaintances 
live in such customs . . Divine love imposeth 
no rigorous or unreasonable commands, but 
graciously points out the spirit of brotherhood 
and the way to happiness, in attaining which 
it is necessary that we relinquish all that is 
selfish.” 

That the horses might not suffer from their 
enforced close confinement in the stable, and 
lack of exercise for nearly four days, they were 
turned out separately a little while ago, and 
showed very markedly their enjoyment of fresh 
air and freedom. Apparently they did not find 
much comfort for their feet in treading the 
ground, so covered with snow, that hid also 
from sight even the withered and frosted sem- 
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blance of pasturage. Allegheny, especially, 
seemed to find great satisfaction in rolling her- 
self in the snow, and kicking around as would 
a kitten, then, jumping upon her legs and shak- 
ing herself vigorously, her hind feet would be 
let fly in the air with a vim, as though heels 
and hide were a burden that ought to be shaken 
off. Next came the scurry round and round 
in irregular circles, the crystal dust shooting 
forth and enveloping the animal like escaping 
steam. Our little M——, with laughing face 
close pressed to the window-pane, much enjoys 
the innocent “home-circus.” A final dash 
through the open bars past the ten-trunked 
chestnut into the unoccupied, half-acre pony 
paddock, with a spiteful-like kick at the non- 
regulation stake and rail fence, seemed to in- 
dicate that Allegheny was finding fun as well 
as good exercise in her race over the snow- 
fields. 

We have just heard, however, that both our 
neighbors below are busily engaged in breaking 
“the drifted highways out,” that they may se- 
cure egress to the more used creek road, and so 
get their milk supplies at least to the creamery. 
So our Pegasus that has been racing the fields 
will need soon to be harnessed, and, probably, 
with Dick’s assistance, engage in the useful and 
necessary work of assisting to reopen the roads 
to travel. Meanwhile, I. have been helping 
William to reduce the height of the white mound 
at the entrance-gate, that an exit upon the 
road may be measurably practicable. 

Very interesting to examine are the surface 
markings upon the snow where the wind blasts 
have been blowing over it day after day, re- 
moving therefrom the larger part of the deposit. 
Some of the fine lines in nearly parallel sweeps 
and curves are quite suggestive of the cirrhus 
clouds, that frequently lend their attractiveness 
to the blue above. Other lines, raised about an 
inch above the surface, occasionally form crater- 
like enclosures, that make one think of the 
coral reefs or atolls of the South Pacific Seas. 
On the east side of the house there is a space 
of nearly bare ground, flecked with snow, that, 
in the moonlight of a night or two ago, seemed 
a counterpart of that peculiar formation called 
“mackerel sky,” with which the observer of 
clouds is familiar. And so the snow has its 
hindrances, but it likewise has its beauties ; and 


ling in England, his health was very poor, being 
affected with a bilious disorder that greatly 
unsettled his stomach, and so weakened him, 
that his riding on horseback from meeting to 
meeting was a trying ordeal, for he often felt 
almost physically unable to endure the fatigue ; 
and at times was so exhausted as to be scarcely 
fitted to enter properly into the exercises of the 
meetings he attended. He several times alludes 
to the discouragement caused by his feeble state 
of health, which was increased in some places 
by the low state of the church. Some months 
before the time came for his release from this 
field of service, he was seriously considering 
whether it would not be best to desist, and re- 
turn home to his family. During the succeeding 
night, he dreamed that he had gone back to 
America, but that his mind, instead of being 
clothed with the peace he had desired, was anx- 
ious and uneasy, with so strong a desire to be 
at the approaching Yearly Meeting at London, 
that he was planning to see if it was possible to 
reach it in season. When he awoke in the 
morning, it was with a feeling of relief that he 
found that he was still in England. 

William Jackson sailed from New York on 
the nineteenth of Seventh Month, 1802. The 
voyage was somewhat stormy, and the discom- 
fort increased by his sea-sickness, which was 
severe. They landed at Liverpool on the twenty- 
seventh of the Eighth Month. Here he was 
reminded of Paul’s acknowledgment: “ God, 
that comforteth those that are cast down, com- 
forted us by the coming of Titus,” and says, 
“So was I comforted by the coming of dear 
Richard Jordan, and we were comforted to- 
gether in the Lord, praised be his worthy name.” 
R. Jordan was then about finishing his labors 
in England, and in a few days-afterward set 
sail for America. 

During the period of about three years that 
W. Jackson remained in Great Britain, he pa- 
tiently travelled on from day to day, and at- 
tended nearly all the meetings in England, Ire- 
‘land, Scotland and Wales, and some of them 
several times. Many of these meetings were 
small and weak—of one he says, “a poor spot, 
but two that had a right in membership,” and 
others had only three or four men, and as many 
women belonging tothem. Butthere were others 
where he was cheered by the evidences of faith- 
ful adherence to our principles. Of Lothersdail 
he remarks: “ This is from where the Friends 
were taken that were confined in York Castle 
some years past, by the prosecution of an envi- 
ous priest, on account of their conscientious re- 
fusal of his demands, that were for the support 
of him as a minister. There are four of them 
yet living here, three of whom I was in com- 


its more intimate acquaintance, to take note of 
these pleasing features with which the Omnipo- 
tent Designer has invested them, or which He 
has wonderfully graven upon them. 

Jostan W. LEeEDs. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
William Jackson’s Visit to England. 


Many of the members of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting are familiar with the name of William 
Jackson, who was a valuable minister residing 
in Chester County, Pa., in the neighborhood of 
West Grove. The writer has recently had the 
privilege of reading a Mss. journal of a religious 
visit paid to England, in which he spent about 
three years—leaving home in the Sixth Month, 
1802, and returning in 1805. Much of the jour- 
ney is an itinerary, giving the meetings he at- 
tended and the Friends’ houses where he visited 
—but scattered through it are many interesting 
notices of his own religious exercises, and of the 
situation of the meetings which he attended — 
some of his remarks are so instructive, that it 
seemed proper to extract some of them for the 
benefit of the readers of THE F REND. 

During much of the time that he was travel- 


their houses- John Stansfield. His wife Mary 
told me, she had her clothes put up twice in 
order to go to prison; as the estate came by 
her, the suit was entered in the Bishop’s Court 
against her; but by some means they shifted it, 
and took her husband, which she was no ways 
rejoiced at, for she had ,rather gone than her 
husband should. Her sister-in-law likewise was 
given up, and preparing to go with her, and 
she proposed to wean her youngest son. It was 
comfortable to be with them and their lovely 
little children. This is an exceedingly rough, 
hilly country. Friends are plain, coyntry-like 
people; and the Truth rose the highest in this 
meeting of any I have been at, It was a bap- 
tizing time,” 

Of Ashton Meeting, he says, “It was a poor 
little meeting. I was strengthened to preach 


pany with, and lodged two nights at one of 


the Gospel to them, and to remind some there 
that it did not avail some formerly to say, We 
are Abraham’s children, nor will it avail any 
now to set themselves forward and to count on 
what their parents or guardians were, without 
sharing their virtues, which was not like to be 
the case, so long as they were enemies to the 
cross of Christ. 
this head, and did believe there were such 
present. 
Friend, as we travelled the road together, that 
there were a number of that worthy old John 
Fothergill’s grandchildren there, very dressy, 
fine folks, no appearance of Friends, who come 
with as much assurance, and place themselves 
on the seat under the gallery, facing the meet- 
ing, as if they were Elders of the church.” 


I had to say considerable on 


After the meetings, I was told by a 


Like other living ministers, William Jackson 


found much difference in the service called for 
at different places. 
dipped into the spiritual condition of those he 
visited, this would almost necessarily be the 
ease. He often speaks of having relieving op- 
portunities, in which he had reason to hope that 
the minds of the honest hearted were encouraged 
and refreshed. At others, the doctrine delivered 
was close and searching, as it was at Ashton. 
And it frequently was the case, that there was 
no command given him for vocal utterance. 
Thus at Nottingham morning meeting he says: 
“Nothing was given me to say. It 
the people’s minds were big with expectation, 
and my lot to sit among them in painful travail, 
to example them down to silent, inward waiting 
upon the Lord, who opens and none can shut, 
and when He shuts there is no one can rightly 
open. In the afternoon there was a still greater 


As he was favored to be 


It appeared 


number, as if they would draw something from 


me, but it did not all avail. It was still silence. 
They had been visited by divers eminent Friends 


in the ministry, at different times within a few 
months back, of whom they had received large 
measure and good pennyworth; and this of a 
Friend coming so far, and setting an example 
of silence was a new lesson, but a very necessary 
one to learn.” 

In Ireland he attended a Quarterly Meeting 
at Lurgan, the different meetings of which were 
“all times of heartfelt pain and exercise, there 
being scarce one father amongst them, and the 
young men that were strong not being such as 
had sufficiently overcome the wicked one; so 
that it was hard work for some that were there 
to keep anything of tolerableworder.” 

While in Ireland, William Jackson found 
the climate very trying to his constitution. On 
the shortest day the sun rose at twenty-three 
minutes past eight; there was a dense fog and 
a very hard frost. It was so exceedingly chilly 
that he thought it harder to bear than the 
coldest north-west winds in North America. 
For some weeks he was unable to travel, but 
was well taken care of at the house of an old 
Friend, Thomas Greer, whose daughter, he says, 
“was affectionate, kind, and attentive in nursing 
me, though she was one of those that was led 
off by this Luciferian spirit that has fallen upon 
the Society in this part. Many are gone quite 
off, and disowned Friends and their meetings, 
and some others part of the way in conduct, 
attending meetings for worship, but not those 
for discipline. She was one of this description. 
I had two or more solid opportunities of con- 
versation with her on the occasion, and it ap- 
peared to do away that shyness in great measure 
that seemed to be sucked in,by them, and her 
love towards me seemed to be increased ; but 
ah! I have scarce any hope of any [good result] 
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have planted for an early garden, are frozen 
hard in the ground. Yesterday the ground 
was white with snow. * * * Weare by 
making comforters to alleviate the distress, 
* * * Faithfully thine, 
Racuet C. MArTuer. 


P.S.—Jubiter Dais and his two sons, were 
rescued in a dying condition, but are crippled 
for life. Albert Ramsey, you will remember 
with whom you visited ‘that bush camp. He 
says they cannot long survive. Appeals pour 
in upon me, and it grieves me more than I can 
express, that I have so very little to give out. 

Josephine Watson and Albert Ramsey, to 
whom I’ve just read my letter, endorse it all, 
and say to me, “ You have not overdrawn the 
distress and need.” R. C. M. 


On receipt of the letter, a bale of blankets 
has been started on its way to Rachel C. Mather, 
and a similar package to another reliable party 
whose acquaintance was formed during my last 
year’s visit to that section. 

Should any feel disposed to contribute further, 
either in goods or money, I am willing to attend 
to the receiving and forwarding of the same to 
reliable parties fur distribution, 

JosEPH S. ELKINTON, 
325 Pine St., Phila. 














































from it being durable—the defection of heart is 
such that they are harder to be reclaimed than 
if they had never known the way of Truth.” 

The difficulty and departure to which Wm. 
Jackson here refers, we suppose is that depar- 

ture from the principle and fellowship of Friends 

which arose towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, and which entangled a son of ‘Richard 
Shackleton, among others. 

At Waterford Meeting he was silent both 
fore and afternoon, “my spirits being greatly 
sunk and humblingly abased, to that degree 
that I did not know that ever I should open my 
mouth again. This was my portion at Randle’s 
Mills; at some other places pretty open times, 
that the word preached in plainness of speech 
came in the freeness and openness, whereby the 
hearts of many were tendered, and their spirits 
contrited. Thus I get along, sometimes can 
hardly tell how, can hardly say whether my 
labors are ministry or no, neither do I know 
whether shall prosper either this or that, or 
whether they are not both alike good as to 
answering the end for which they are intended, 
by Him, whose ways are higher than our ways 
and his thoughts than our thoughts.” 

After attending some meetings in Cork, Wm. 
Jackson remarks, “I was ready to apprehend, 
that if in one of them I had been more instant 
in season, it would have been better for me and 
the meeting. It caused me to remember what 
I had heard John Hunt of London say, That 
if Christ won’t preach, Antichrist will.” His 
visit in Ireland was an exercising one, but in 
leaving the island, be felt an increase ‘of love 
and sympathy for the people, and a belief that 
his way had not been closed up by his travels 
among them. 


ing, bad food, and evil doing at thirty-five, leav- 
ing one or two sickly children, and a man with 
a weed on his hat hunting round for another 
wife. 

We believe that women have a right to strong 
bodies, large waists, vigorous muscles, rosy 
cheeks, fair, white foreheads, bright eyes, sunny 
smiles, strong arms, busy hands, and active 
brains, which will make their impress on the 
world, and tell for good in time and for eternity. 

If women will take all these rights and im- 
prove them, and will walk in the fear of God, 
there will be very little trouble about their hav- 
iny anything else that they want, and which is 
fit for them. But when women throw away half 
of their years, two-thirds of their health, and 
three-quarters of their strength, and become 
feeble, weakly, nervous, helpless, and depend- 
ent, it will take something more than ballots or 
politics to make them what they ought to be, 
what they can be, and what God made them to 
be.—H. L. Hastings. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Second Month 22, 1895. 
A number of Friends—who kindly contrib- 
uted to relieve distress occasioned by the hurri- 
cane of Eighth Month, 1893, which devastated 
the Sea Islands and coast of South Carolina 
—have from time to time inquired concerning 
the state of things there the present winter. 
The following account, extracted from a letter 
from Beaufort, S. C., under date of Second 
Month 16, 1895, will show that, without further 
relief, more will be likely to perish :— 


“Joseru [S.] Evxrinron:—Kind friend, I 
feel again obliged to disturb the peace of North- 
ern Christian friends, with a fresh story of dis- 
tress. We have sober, serious work here still, 
in our conflict with sickness, starvation and 
death. The weather has been intensely cold 
for this latitude most all the time since Christ- 
mas. Never have we before experienced such 
cold here. O, that I had a bale of blankets to 
distribute to the aged, sick and crippled, who 
beg them so piteously, saying often, “ We would 
not trouble you to help us again, only it is 
death for us without,” and indeed many have 
already perished with the cold, being so scantily 
fed and clothed, and so poorly sheltered. Were 
it not for the sustaining grace of God, I could 
not endure the want and woe that daily appeal 
at my doors, and I am compelled to withhold 
relief’ because we have no supplies; yet the 
suffering in some sections is nearly as severe as 
last year. There was scarcely half a crop 
raised, and land-owners and creditors seized 
most of that, so many a poor man’s field was 
swept as clean this year by land-owners and 
merchants, as it was last year by the cyclone. 
Many a poor family is now consuming their 
corn and potatoes laid by for seed. After do- 
ing all we can, and parting with our last gar- 
ment or blanket that we can possibly spare, I 
commend them to their Father, “who giveth 
food to the hungry,” and try to say: “ Thy will 
be done.” 

Even while I am writing you, Mr. Ramsey 
has come in. He says the distress near him is 
as severe as last year—says he has within a few 
days helped to bury six who froze to death, and 
rescued as many more from death, yet who are 
ruined and crippled for life. Mary Ann ‘Sin- 
gleton, to whom you sent a box last year, was 
here two days since, and says that ten near her 
house perished with the cold, and she attended 
several of the funerals. All the seed, oats, po- 
tatoes, peas, turnips and cabbages the people 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

—Thirty-six tons of caterpillars and a large 
number of cocoons were destroyed in the effort 
to drive the pest from the young plantations of 
trees on Hong Kong Island (China). They ap- 
peared on the pine trees with which the govern- 
ment is trying to reafforest the island, and lasted 
for two months. Stations were established where 
the caterpillars were received and paid for by 
weight; this method seems to have been suc- 
cessful. It is estimated that 35,000,000 insects 
were killed. 


(To be concluded.) 


Women’s Rights. 


There is much talk and argument on the sub- 
ject of women’s rights, and especially on women’s 
right to vote. We believe in women’s rights. 
We believe a woman has the right to breathe 
the breath of life, inflating her lungs, purifying 
her blood, and having a waist that shall be 
nine-tenths as large around as her measurement 
under the arms. We believe she has a right to 
feel well, without being steamed up with tea or 
coffee, and that she has a right to sleep without 
being dosed with bromide and chloral. We also 
believe she has a right to live out-doors, and 
work in the gar@en, and go bare-footed if she 
wants to ; instead of being cooped and cribbed, 
cabined and confined within brick walls and 
in stuffy rooms. We believe she has a right to 
red cheeks, bright eyes, strong nerves and a 
glad heart. We believe she has a right to be 
nearly as strong as a man, and to be able to do 
as much work and endure as much strain, and 
live as long or longer than man does. 

We believe Christian women have a right to 
pray and worship God, to “ prophesy,” as the 
prophet Joel declared that women should, and 
as the apostle Paul declared that Christian 
women may. We believe that a woman has a 
right to have a husband, and to be a mother of 
sons and daughters, and have children and 
grand-children—and great grand-children—-who 
shall rise up and call her blessed; instead of 
living a pinched-up, withered, selfish life, with 
a man who “hates young ones,” and dying at 
last unlamented, and soon forgotten. 

We believe a woman has a right to live sev- 
enty or eighty years of happy, useful, motherly, 
sunny, gracious life, blessing the word and hon- 
oring the Lord; instead of dying of close dress- 








Branding East Indian Cattle—Most of the 
bullocks were white, though some were gray, 
but whatever the color, all stood adorned in a 
most extraordinary and fantastic manner, by 
patterns and diagrams burnt into their hides 
with hot irons. One poor creature, who must 
have exercised a great deal of patience while 


artistic tastes, had a remarkable plant-like de- 
sign, starting from a point on his back, twisting 
and turning all over his body. There ran a cou- 
ple of spiral tendrils down each leg, several 
things like full blown sun-flowers on either side, 
and every blank space left after the elaborate 
drawing had been finished, was filled up with 
stars, moons and circles. All these had been 
burnt into the hide long before, and probably 
gave the animal considerable suffering, to say 
the least of it, but it seems a very general cus- 
tom, and is supposed to bring luck to the ani- 
mals, some of which had even sentences from 
the holy books, and incantations, burnt into 
their skins in Tamil and Cingalese characters to 
keep off the evil eye and save them from dis- 
ease.— On the Indian Hills. 





Fishes Playing.—By the fifth of September 
we were in the neighborhood of “ The Islands” 
in the Red Sea, and the water being shallow, 
we saw a great abundance of fishy life and 
many new birds. About six o'clock, when 
roused from my mattress on the saloon sky-light, 
by my “boy,” with coffee and biscuits, the sea 
was alive with fishes of all sorts and sizes, and 
the perfect stillness of the surface enabled me 


his master was using him asa canvas for his . 
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to watch their various movements. The big- 
st fish were sharks. There were six or seven 
of them half a mile away on our starboard bow 
—but half a mile seems no distance on the 
open sea—rolling and plunging about in circles, 
every now and then one would rush up from 
deep under water, and throw his huge length 
several feet in the air, falling back with a re- 
sounding splash amid showers of spray. 

Fishes are usually supposed to lead a dull, 
pleasureless life, and few people would suspect 
any members of the tribe of actually romping; 
yet these “salt sea robbers” were as clearly as 
possible having a game, and enjoying them- 
selves in the early sun-light, before the serious 
business of the day began. For my part I be- 
lieve there is a great deal more in the fishy 
mind than most people think. Nearer us there 
were sundry shoals of fish, about the size of a 
Cornish rock bass, also leaping about; but as 
two or three porpoises were rolling in the neigh- 
borhood, I expect they were more bent on es- 
caping their enemies than playing. Everything 
that was not amusing itself was intent upon 
devouring some weaker victim.—“ On the In- 
dian Hills.” 

senile laces 
Items. 

Two Views of It.—A Boston daily paper has just 
printed a long article in praise of beer—‘‘ the aro- 
matic, sparkling, amber fluid,” which, it says, is fast 
becoming our national drink. It praises beer asa 
food, and as an aid to digestion, and altogether is 
as enthusiastic over its virtues and good qualities 
as if the writer were a brewer with a lot of beer to 
sell. 

On the other hand, Professor Morse, at a recent 
meeting of the Alumni Association of the Medico- 
Chirurgical College in Philadelphia, made these 
significant statements : “ We are rapidly becoming 
a nation of beer-drinkers, and the insidious hold 
gained by that incurable kidney affection known as 
Bright’s disease, threatens in time to largely deci- 
mate the ranks of the beer-drinkers.” He adds that 
“it has been conclusively proven that beer and lead 
— are the principal factors in producing 

right’s disease,” and says that beer should not be 
drunk at all, but, if used, should never be drawn 
through a lead pipe.” 

This is a timely scientific warning against the 
danger involved in beer drinking, which should be 
proclaimed and heeded throughout the land. Of 
course the opinion of the doctor is very different 
from that of the brewer’s advertisement. It is easy 
to see which one is the more worthy of belief.— 
Sacred Heart Review. 

—Katherine Drexel, daughter of the late Francis 
A. Drexel, of Philadelphia, has taken her final 
vows in the Sisterhood of the Blessed Sacrament, 
which she founded for work among Negroes and 
Indians. A sister of K. Drexel and her husband, 
have given to the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
the estate of the late General Cocke, at Belmead, 
Va. The property covers 1,700 acres, a large por- 
tion of which is under cultivation and very fertile. 
The object of the school is to train colored boys in 
various trades— carpentry, plumbing, stone cut- 
ting, ete. 
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A few evenings since, we attended a meeting 
at the rooms of the “Sunday Breakfast Asso- 
ciation,” where a large number of persons had 
assembled to partake of the coffee and rolls 
which are gratuitously provided for them. As 
many of these poor people have no regular 
homes and the weather was very cold, the 
Warmth and comfort of the room no doubt 
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possessed considerable attractions for them, in 
addition to the supply of food. 

The officers in charge of the meetings assured 
us, that the poverty and suffering of a large 
part of the company were due to a want of self- 
denial, especially in the indulgence in intoxi- 
eating drinks. The scene furnished a forcible 
illustration of the truth of the apostolic declara- 
tion, “Godliness is profitable for all things, 
having the promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.” 

In following out the train of reflections which 
naturally arose from the scene before us, we 
were fureibly impressed with a view of the won. 
derful change in outward prosperty and com- 
fort which would result, if mankind generally 
were brought under the government of the holy 
Spirit. The self-denial which religion requires 
would save the enormous sums now expended 
on liquors of various kinds, which add nothing 
to the health of the consumer, but are a mere 
sensual gratification. It has been estimated 
that in the United States of America, the ex- 
penditure on this account amounts annually to 
one thousand million dollars! The money spent 
on tobacco is also a very large sum. If to these 
we add that wasted on demoralizing amusements, 
such as horse-racing, theatrical performances, 
&c., we shall easily accumulate a fund amply 
sufficient to care for all the sick and infirm, and 
the victims of accidents; and for the support of 
those who are temporarily unable to obtain em- 
ploy ment. 

In considering the pecuniary benefits which 
would flow from the prevalence of righteousness 
among men, we must not lose sight of the great 
expenses rendered necessary to guard against 
the dishonesty of others—the thousands of watch- 
men, detectives and other officers; the costly 
array of courts and judges, the extra cost of 
buildings which are designed to be thief proof. 
In a recent visit to one of our safe deposit in- 
stitutions, attention was called to the door of a 
vault, which weighed more than ten tons, and 
was a most elaborate and complicated piece of 
workmanship, costing many thousands of dol- 
lars, and designed to baffle the attempts of any 
burglar to force an entrance. If all men were 
honest, there would be no need for such an 
outiay of money. 

But in addition to the money consideration, 
how greatly would the comfort and happiness 
of mankind be promoted, if all men could be 
induced to “live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world.” The restraint that 
would be put on the evil passions of man, would 
not only do away with the miseries attendant 
upon war, and warlike preparations, but put 
an end to the many scenes of conflict and vio- 
lence which abound in private life. The untold 
amount of disease and physical suffering which 
flow from want of self-denial, would be avoided. 
The universal feeling of love and mutual help- 
fulness which religion would produce, would 
mitigate the sufferings of mankind in a large 
measure; and almost make of earth a terrestrial 
heaven, excepting those infirmities which belong 
to our physical existence. 

We have said nothing of that unspeakable 
comfort and peace, which our Heavenly Father 
dispenses to his faithful servants; and of which 
the wicked cannot partake, whilst living in a 
state of sin. 

Our Father in Heaven causes his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the 
just and on the unjust; and his children should 
imitate Him in endeavoring to promote the hap- 
piness and comfort of all. But leaving out of 
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view the glories of heaven, it is evident that the 
most beneficial work that can be done to the 
human race in this state of existence is to in- 
duce them to submit to the government of Christ. 
This is the specific for all the troubles of mor- 
tality—the one unfailing remedy for every evil. 


We have received contributions from several 
Friends for the relief of sufferers in Kansas, 
called for by an article in THe Frrenp of last 
week. Among them was the sum of five dollars 
from “ Ohio,” (the name of the donor not given) 
and accompanying it five dollars to be forwarded 
to Mary Mendenhall Hobbs, of North Carolina, 
to aid in the education of young women Friends 
in that State. This has been done. 

Although frequent demands are made on the 
benevolently disposed to relieve the sufferings 
of others during the present winter, and another 
urgent one comes from South Carolina, as shown 
by the communication of Joseph S. Elkinton, 
in THe Frtenp of this week, we hope our 
readers will not become weary in well doing; 
but will be encouraged to be liberal by the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist: “ Blessed is he that con- 
sidereth the poor: the Lord will deliver him in 
time of trouble. The Lord will preserve him 
and keep him alive; and he shall be blessed 
upon the earth ; and thou wilt not deliver him 
unto the will of his enemies. The Lord will 
strengthen him upon the bed of languishing: 
thou wilt make all his bed in his sickness.” 


In Tue FRIEND a few weeks since, there 
were published some observations on the ecclesi- 
astical vestments worn by the Episcopal clergy, 
which attributed their origin to an imitation 
of those worn by the Jewish priests, as_pre- 
scribed by the laws of Moses. 

We have received a criticism on this theory, 
by a friend, who thinks they were introduced 
into the Christian church by Constantine, who 
adopted them, for motives of policy, from the 
garb of the Pagan priests. The question is one 
of comparatively little importance, yet this di- 
versity of view has led us to make some exam- 
ination of the subject. The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica says: “ That ministering vestments, and 
with them, ecclesiastical insignia, were unknown 
among Christians of the Apostolic age, may be 
considered as unquestionably certain; and in 
like manner, in the three succeeding centuries, 
only the faintest trace, if indeed, any authentic 
traces whatever, of such vestments, can be said 
either to exist, or to have left indications of 
ever having existed.” It gives the commence- 
ment of the ninth century as the period when 
the true historical era of ecclesiastical costume 
may be defined to have commenced. The cos- 
tumes were derived from the old state dresses 
of Roman civil officers. The changes about 
that time attempted to be introduced were de- 
signed to convey some doctrinal significance, 
and to assimilate the vestments to those ap- 
pointed by the Mosaic law for the priests of 
Israel.” 

A learned and elaborate work on the origin 
and gradual development of priestly attire in 
the church, was published twenty-seven years 
ago, by a clergyman named Marriott, which 
seems to be a reliable authority on such ques- 
tions. He endeavors to prove that during the 
age of the Apostles and the first three or four 
hundred years of the Christian era, church 
officers wore no distinctive dress. The whole 
congregation, at times of worship, were clad in 
the ordinary form of dress which prevailed 
throughout the Roman empire, excepting that 
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it was considered decorous to be clothed in 
white raiment. 

“ When in the fifth century the overwhelming 
tide of invasion from the North, swept in suc- 
cession over Southern Europe, the purity of the 
old Latin speech and the dignity of the old 
Roman garb, became distinctive marks, to which 
the inheritors of the olden civilization of Rome 
clung. And accordingly, after this olden cos- 
tume had disappeared from common use, it was 
still preserved in the state dresses of the official 
dignitaries, and in the vestments of the Church 
officers.” 

About the ninth century, changes were made 
to assimilate the Christian vestments to the 
older Levitical type. 

ea nace 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—On Seventh-day last, President 
Cleveland vetoed the bill authorizing the Kansas City, 
Oklahoma & Pacific Railway Company to construct a 
road through Indian reservations in Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. He said: “ This bill con- 
tains concessions more comprehensive and sweeping 
than any ever presented for my approval, and it seems 
to me the rights and interests of the Indian and the 
Government are least protected.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, on the 25th 
ult., in the case of Spaef & Hanson vs. the United 
States, ruled, “for the first time in its history, dis- 
tinctly and decidedly,” that a jury in a criminal case 
must take the law from the Judge. 

The subscription books for the $62,815,000 United 
States 4 per cent. bonds were opened at 10 o'clock on 
the morning of the 23d ult., at the office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., in New York. In London the sub- 
scriptions remained open two hours; in New York, 
twenty-two minutes. In London the subscriptions ex- 
ceeded ten times the amount offered; in New York 
more than five times the amount. 

Representative Blair introduced into the House of 
Representatives on the 28rd ult., a joint res lution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing the manufacture, importation, exportation, trans- 
portation and sale of aleoholie liquors iu the United 
States. The measure was offered at the request of 
the general officers of the World’s and the National 
Wowen’s Christian Temperance Union, and as the 
legal expression of the polyglot petition just presented 
to the President of the United States. 

The lower house of the Colorado legislature tabled 
the bill to submit a prohibitory amendment. The 
Local Option bill and the bill to prohibit amusements, 
lunches, ete., in saloons have been favorably reported 
in the House. 

The Woman Suffrage bill was killed in the South 
Dakota Legislature last week. It failed of passage by 
two votes. 

Frederick Douglass, the well-known colored orator, 
died suddenly of heart disease on the 20th of Second 
Month, at his residence in Anacostia, opposite Wash- 
ington. He was seventy-eight years old. 

Charles F, Warwick, Republican, was elected Mayor 
of Philadelphia, on the 19th of last month. The ma- 
jority was about 60,000. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 595, being 
36 more than the previous week, and 111 more than 
the corresponding week of 1894. Of the whole num- 
ber, 295 were males and 300 females: 134 died of pneu 
monia ; 57 of consumption; 45 of heart disease; 31 of 
bronchitis; 26 of marasmns; 21 of diphtheria; 20 of 
convulsions; 16 of typhoid fever; 15.cf nephritis; 15 
of inanition; 14 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 14 of inflammation of the brain; 13 of apo- 
plexy; 11 of paralysis ; 10 of influenza ; 10 of Bright’s 
disease ; 9 of peritonitis, and 1 of small pox. 

Markets, &e.— U.S. 2’s, 95; 4’s, 112 a 1123; 5’s, 116 
a 1164; currency 6's, 100 a 111. 

Corron sold in a small way to spinners on a basis 
of 5}3c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $17.50 a $18.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $17.50 a $18.25. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.20 a $240; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 4 $2.65; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 


$2.80; do., do., patent, $2.85 a $3.10; spring, clear, 


LO Or 


$2.50 a $5 
$3.25 a $3.50; do., favorite brands, higher. 





—$1.40 a $1.65 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 





60 ; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; do., patent, 
Rye flour 
—choice Pennsylvania, $2.75 per bbl. Buckwheat flour 


GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 573 a 58c. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 46} a 47. 
No. 2 white oats, 36 a 363c. 

Beer Catrie.— Extra, 5} a 53c.; good, 44 a 5}c.; 
medium, 43 a 4}c. ; common, 44 a 4c. ; culls, 33 a 4c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra, 4} a 4}c.; good, 4 a 
4}c.; medium, 33 a 3}¢.; common, 2} a 3}c.; culls, 14 a 
2}c.; lambs,3a 6}e. 

Hoas.—6 a 6}c. for Western, and 5} a 5c. for State. 

ForEIGN.—The influenza hus spread over England. 
The public cffices have become short of hands and the 
service is crippled. The correspondent of the New 
York Sun says the type is severe, “‘ but not so persist- 
ent as five years ago. The attack is usually sudden, 
and often accompanied by such complete collapse 
that the patient falls in a fainting fit. Recovery, 
however, in many cases, is rapid. 1 met to-day two 
or three victims who felt able to venture out, although 
they were carried home utterly helpless when first 
attacked five or six days ago. The sudden outbreak 
has declared itself especially in the House of Com- 
mons, where a large number of members have fallen 
victims, and in several of the great schools, some of 
which, it is feared, will have to be disbanded for the 
term.” 

The London representative of the New York Sun 
thus describes some of the effects of the cold: 

“No accurate record of the victims of the great 
frost will ever be made, but some idea of its appalling 
nature may be gained from the fact that the death 
rate of London leaped up more than fifty per cent. 
during the last ten days it continued, and the same 
condition of things probably obtained throughout 
Europe. Even from as far south as Italy come some 
of the worst reports. Even well-to-do Londoners 
have been compelled to endure extraordinary annoy- 
ances. The gas and water-pipes ef the city are laid 
only two to two and a-half feet deep, which is beyond 
the reach of an ordinary frost. This time the icy 
visitor did not relax his hold till he had closed nearly 
half of them. Fully a third of the street lamps failed 
to burn, and almost half of the householders of Lon- 
don have been obliged to get their water supply from 
the stand pipes, which have been put up in the streets 
throughout the metropolis.” 

Harold’ Frederic, writing in the New York Times, 
says: “ Stories of unique experiences during the recent 
terrible month of Arctic winter, continue to multiply 
themselves all over Europe and the Orient. Many 
million adults who never saw snow before, as for in- 
stance the Bedouins, on the fringe of the Sahara Desert, 
have had this year to dig their way through drifts, 
and beein subjected to unheard of discomforts and suf- 
fering. It is feared that all through Southern Ger- 
many and Austria large numbers of deer in the for- 
esis have perished. Never in the memory of living 
people have wolves in the fastnesses of the Ardennes 
and Vosges come out into view as this year.” 

Atthe French Cabinet meeting on the 24th ult., 
Gadand, Minister of Agriculture, made an order in 
Council forbidding the importation of American cat 
tle into France on account«f the Texas fever and 
pleuro-pneumonia, with which they are alleged to be 
infected. This order is undoubtedly the outcome of 
the persistent protectionist agitation in the rural dis- 
tricts of the north of France. Ever since the new 
Cabinet entered office Gadaud has been be«ieged by 
Agrarian deputations and petitioners. 

Alphons Guerin, the famons surgeon and medical 
author, died in Paris onthe 21st ult. He was seventy- 
eight years old. He was a Commander of the Legion 
of Honor and member of the Academy of Medicine. 

A despatch of the 24th, received in Paris from Tan- 
gier, says that rebel tribesmen have entered and looted 
rived at Tangier from Gibraltar. A second despatch 
the city of Morocco. A British man-of-war has ar- 
says that the rebels and the inhabitants of Moro:co 
have had bloody fights in the city’s streets and that 
many have been killed and hundreds injured. The 
Jewish quarter of the city is said to Have been spared. 

The Duily Chronicle's Vienna correspondent says: 
“Professor Wagner, of Vienna University, expoun:ed 
a cure for insanity to the Medical Society, yesterday. 
He injects Koch’s tuberculine, causing a fever, after 
which the insanity diminished. He repeated the 
treatment a few times, each injection lessening the 
insanity, until eventually it vanished.” 

A bill has been introduced in the Japanese Diet 
asking for a further appropriation of 10,000,000 yen, 
$10,000,000, for war expenses. 

The Central News correspondent in Pekin says: 
“High officials here express the hope that Li Hung 


Chang’s appointment to be peace envoy will be ac- 
He will have full power to close 


ceptable to Japan. 

















the negotiations without referring matters to Pekin 
The time and place of the negotiations have not been 
determined.” 


A report has been received in Panama from Guaya- 


quil, Ecnador, that an epidemic of yellow fever ig 


raging there. 
It is estimated that 1,200 tons of ostrich feathers 


have been exported from Cape Colony during the past 
thirty years, valued at $50,000,000. 


NOTICES. 
Westtown BoarRDING ScHooL.—For convenience 


of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 
and 2.53 and 4.32 Pp. M. 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents, 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. 


7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
Other trains are met when 


ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup't. 


Wanrtep.—At Friends’ Boarding School for Indian 


children at Tunesassa, New York, a Friend to assist 
the matron in domestic duties. 
made to 


Application may be 
Saran E. Samira, No. 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 
Awn W. Fry, No. 870 N. Sixth St., - 
CAROLINE C. SCATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St, “ 


Frienps’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meetin 


of Friends’ Institute Lyceum will be held at No. 140 
N. Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day, Third Month Ist, 
1895, at § P.M 


J.Henry Barter. 


Tuomas’ History oF FRIENDS IN AMERICA.—John 


C. Winston & Co., book publishers, No. 45 N. Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, have republished in a separate 
volume, “ Thomas’ History of the Society of Friends 
in America.” 
receipt of 75 cents. 
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They will send the book prepaid on 





Diep, in Quaker City, Ohio, on the twenty-sixth of 


Eighth Month, 1894, at noon, Jesse B. HALL, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age. 
Isaac and Mary Hall, both deceased, and was a duti- 
ful son, a loving husband, a tender father and a kind 
brother. 
which he always bore patiently, and was remarkably 
cheerful and persevering, seeking many means of re- 


He was the only son of 
He was for fifteen years in poor health, 


lief ; if these failed he hoped on, and always, up to his 


last sickness, would manage and plan for his family, 
even when only one syllable c uld be spoken at once. 


He was strongly attached to his friends, and it was a 


sore grief to him when suffering severe weakness he 
could not converse, though he never murmured at his 


prolonged sufferings. 
, at the residence of her father, Randolph Co., 
N.C., Twelfth Mo. 24th, 1894, Mary Jane Hockertt, 





daughter of Je-se D. and Rebecca Hockett (the latter 
deceased ),in her forty-fourth year, a member of Centre 


Monthly Meeting of Friends. Her friends have a firm 
belief that she has been released from a life of suffer- 
ing and translated to one of rest. 

——, in Quaker City, O., on the evening of Fir-t 
Month 11th, 1895, Saran ELLEN HARTLEY, daughter 
of Jonah and Hannah Smith, and wife of Joseph B. 
Hartley, in the forty-seventh vear of her age. The 
deceased was not a member of Friends, but had always 
held to their views, and had decided to become a 
member as soon as her health would permit. The last 
time she was from home she attended a meeting at 
which our dear ministering Friend, Anna B. Craw- 
ford, was in attendance. 

——, at the home of her mother, at Richmond, Ind., 
on the thirty-first of First Month, 1895, EL1zaBEeTH 
E. LAWRENCE, daughter of Job and Mary B. Windle, 
and wife of Daniel W. Lawrence; a beloved member 
of Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting, Ind. Through a 
long and painful illness, which was borne with great 
patience, this dear Friend gave full evidence of unfal- 
tering faith in Christ, and by his assisting grace was 
made willing to give up the strong ties that bound her 
to this life, and sav, “Thy will be done.” She gave 
loving counsel to her friends and children, and her 
feeble voice was often uplifted in prayer for them, 
and that she, too, might be kept to the end. And 
when the closing moments came she called each one 
separately to her bedside, bidding them a most af- 
fectionate farewell—soon after, falling asleep in Jesus, 
in the triumph of living faith. 

, at the residence of her nephew, Jonathan R. 
Lukens, at Horsham, Pa., Second Month 13th, 1895, 
of pneumonia, EvizaBeTH Roperts, in the seventy- 
eighth year of her age. A member of Gwynedd 
Monthly and Plymouth Particular Meeting. “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
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